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3. THE TEACHER'S STANDPOINT
It is probably true to say that for work of this kind the average
teacher has neither the time nor the inclination. Whereas his duties
and his preoccupations lead him to identify himself intimately with
his pupils rather than with the means whereby their progress is
assured, the research worker will endeavour to keep himself free from
disturbing personal attachments^ and maintain a completely objective
outlook in his work. His sole concern will be:
(a)  to devise such methods and plan such situations for the
discovery of useful truths as may easily be reproduced by
others;  and
(b)  to reach conclusions of a general nature about them which
are open to independent verification.
Only with the greatest difficulty can the teacher, as a rule, bring
himself to take up and maintain so impersonal a point of view. He
cannot easily bring himself to look upon his pupils as satisfactory
material for scientific experiment; indeed, the more he learns of them
as individuals the more he feels that the complexity of their mental
endowment and the variability of their responses from day to day
are unlikely to provide anything but the most refractory kind of
material for the purposes of the experimentalist. He feels that his
pupils will require a great deal of close and sympathetic study if they
are to be individually understood. Consequently, he is apt to regard
the research worker with a certain amount of suspicion, at any rate
as soon as the latter begins to discourse upon the nature and needs
of children on the basis of his scientific experience alone.
- -4. THE IMPORTANCE OF A CLEAR BACKGROUND FOR CHILD
STUDY
Nevertheless, though children will always require close and sym-
pathetic study if they are to be individually understood, they still
have common characteristics, both as compared with adults and as
compared with other children who are older or younger than them-
selves; and with children, too, of the same age who have been brought
up in markedly different circumstances. And though they may all
vary from day to day, or show uncertainty at times in their response
to both,teaching and testing, it is useful to have a steady background
of generalized knowledge about them at different ages, against which
the variations and uncertainties of a particular child may be more
easily seen for what they are. It is this kind of background which
the research worker in the field of education seeks to establish,
5. DANGERS OF DRAWING CONCLUSIONS FROM A LIMITED
EXPERIENCE
I may perhaps be forgiven if I suggest, before going any further,
, that teachers and research workers*are alike susceptible to certain